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chieftain and vassal, with the left foot in the stirrup l ; of
Napoleon,  in an  age when the use of artillery was  first
understood, that he found every man standing to his gun.
Both, in short, found war in procinctu : both, found the people
whom they governed willing to support the privations and
sacrifices which war imposes : hungering and thirsting for
its  glories,  its pomps and triumphs;   entering  even with
lively sympathy of pleasure into its hardships and its trials ;
and   thus,  from   within  and  from   without,   prepared   for
military purposes.   So far both had the same good fortune 2 ;
neither had much merit.     The  enthusiasm of Napoleon's
days was the birth of republican sentiments, and built on a
reaction of civic and patriotic ardour.   In the very plenitude
of their rage against kings, the French Eepublic were threat-
ened with attack, and with the desolation of their capital by
a banded crusade of kings ; and they rose in frenzy to meet
the aggressors.    The Allied Powers had themselves kindled
the popular excitement which provoked this vast develop-
ment of martial power amongst the French, and first brought
their own warlike strength within their own knowledge.    In
the days of Charlemagne the same martial character was the
result of ancient habits and training, encouraged and eifectii-

1 Or perhaps the rit/Jit; for the Prussian cavalry (who drew their
custom liom some regiments in the service of Gnstavus Adolplms,
and they again traditionally fiom others) are always trained to mount
in tins \vay.

a It m painful to any man of honourable feeling that, whilst a
great rival nation is pursuing the ennobling profession of arms, his
own should bo reproached contemptuously with a sordid dedication
to commerce. However, on the one hand, things are not always as
they seem : commerce has its ennobling effects, direct or indirect;
waw its barbari/mg degradations. And, on the other hand, the facts
even ure not exactly as prima facie they were supposed; for the
truth is that, in proportion to its total population, England had more
men in arms during tbe last war than France But, generally speak-
ing, the case may "be stated thus : the British nation is, by original
constitution of mind, and by long enjoyment of liberty, a far nobler
people than the French. And hence we see the reason and the
necessity that the French should, with a view to something like a
final balance in the effect, be trained to a nobler profession. Com-
pensations are everywhere produced or encouraged by nature and by
providence ; and a nobler discipline in the one nation is doubtless
some equilibrium to a nobler nature in the other.